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POPULAR GAWBS. 


From the New-York Mirror. 
*KILLING,. NO MURDER.’ 
A TRUE STORY. 

Tam a sober, middle-aged, married gentle- 
‘man, of a moderate size ; with moderate wish- 
es; moderate means; a moderate family ; 
and every thing moderate about me, except my 








opinions. He may hold out for a certain time, 
perhaps, but human nature can’t stand for 
ever on the defensive. The example of all 
around us is irresistible, sooner or later. The 
first shock given to my attachment to respect- 
able old fashioned furniture and a respectable 
old four-square double house, was received 
from the elbow of a modern worthy, who had 
grown rich, nobody knew how, by presiding 





house, which is too large for my means, or my 
family. It is however, or rather, alas! it WAS, | 


over the drawing of lotteries, and who came 
and built himself a narrow four-story house 





an old family mansion, full of old things of no right at the side of my honest four-square 
value but to the owner, as connected with double mansion, it had white marble steps; 
early associations and ancient friends, and I; white marble door and window-sills; folding 
did not like the idea of converting it into a doors and marble mantle pieces, and was as 
tavern or boarding-house, as is the fashion with fine as a fiddle, in doors and out. It put my 
the young heirs of the present day, Such as\rusty old mansion quite out of countenance, as 
it was, however, although I sometimes felt a every body told me, though I assure my read- 
little like the ambitious snail, who once crept ers, i thought it excessively tawdry and in 
into a lobster’s shell and came near perishing bad taste. 

in a hard winter, I managed for ten or twelve; But, alas! suchis the stupidity of mankind— 
years to live in it very comfortably, and to) I could get nobody to agree with me. 

make both ends meet. My furniture tobe sure! What has come over your house lately ?? 
was a little out of fashion, and here and cried one good natural visitor; ‘ somehow or 
there a little out of the elbows ; but I always’ other it don’t look as it used to do,’ 

persuaded myself that it was respectable to be| * What makes your house look so rusty and 
out of fashion, and that new things smacked! old fashioned?’ said another good-natured 
of new men, and were therefore rather vulgar. | visitor. 

Under this impression, I lived in my old house,| «Mr. Blankprize has taken the shine off of 
with my old fashioned furniture ; moderate) you,’ said Mrs. Sowerby; ‘He HAS KILLED 
sized family and moderate means, envying| your novss !” 

nobody and indebted to no one in the world.| Hereupon the spirit moved me to go out 
T had neither gilded furniture, nor grand man-|and reconnoitre the venerable mansion. It 
tle glasses, nor superb chandeliers; but then/certainly did look a little like a chubby, 
I had a few fine pictures and busts, and flat-|rusty old fashioned quaker by the side of'a 








tered myself they were much more genteel 
than gilded furniture, grand mantle glasses, 
and superb chandeliers. In truth, I looked 
down with contempt not only on these, but on 
all those who did not agree with me in opinion. 
I never asked a person to dinner a second 
time who did not admire my busts and pic- 
tures, considering him a vulgar genius pol an 

But let no man presume, after reading my 


admirer of gilded trumpery. 
story, to flatter himself he is out of the reach 


first-rate dandy. I picked a quarrel with it 
outright, which by the way wasa very unluck 

quarrel. I was not rich enough to pull it 
down and build a new one; and it isa — 
folly to quarrel* with an old house until you 
can yet a better. But if I can’t build, I can 
paint—thought I, and put at least as good a 
face on the matter as this opulent lottery man, 
iny next-door neighbour. Accordingly I con- 
sulted my wife on the subject, who, whether 





of the infection of fashion and fashionable 





from a yr of contradiction, or, to do her 
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view of the subject, discouraged my project. 
TI was only the more determined. So I caused 
my honest old house to be painted a bright 
cream colour, that it might hold up its head 
against the scurvy lottery man. 

‘Bless me!’ quoth Mrs. Smith—* What is 
the matter with this roon—lIt don’t look as it 
used to do?” 

‘Why, what under the sun have you done 
to this room ?? cried Mrs. Brown. 

‘Protect me!’ exclaimed Mrs, White— 
‘Why, I seem to have got intoa strange room. 
What is the matter ?? 

‘ You’VE KILLED THE INSIDE OF YOUR HOUSE,’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby, ‘by painting the outside 
such a bright colour.’ 

It was too true; this was my first crime. 
‘Would I had stopped here !—but destiny de- 
termined otherwise. It happened unfortunate- 





ly that my front parlour carpet was ofa yellow 

ground. It was to be sure somewhat faded by 
time and use; but it comported very woh 
with the unpretending sobriety of the outside 
of my house, under the old regime’. But the) 
ease was altered now, and the bright cream 
‘colour of the outside ‘killed’ the dingy yellow) 
earpet within. Sol bought a new carpet, ofa 
fine orange ground, determined that this: 
should not be killed. It looked very fine, and | 
I was satisfied. I had done the business ef- 
fectually. 

‘ Bless my soul !’ cried Mrs. Smith—* What 
@ sweet pretty carpet !’ 

‘Save us? exclaimed Mrs. Brown—* Why, 
vou look as fine as twopence !? 

‘ Protect us!’ cried Mrs. Sowerby—* What 
a fashionable affair!’ Then casting a know-' 
ing look around the room, she added, in a tone. 
of hesitating candour—‘ But dont you think, | 
somehow or other, Ir KILLS THE CURTAINS ?? 

Another murder! thought l—wretch that I 
am, what have [ done? What is done can- 
not be undone; but I can remedy the affair. 
So I bought a new suit of yellowcurtains. Ill) 
twig Mrs. Sowerby now. 

Mrs. Sowerby came the very next day. 
‘Well, I declare now this is charming! I 
never saw more tasty curtains. But, my dear 
Mr. Sobersides, somehow or other, don’t you 
think they KILL THE WALLs ?” 

Murder again! four stone walls killed at a 
blow! But Ill get the better of Mrs. Sower- 
by yet. So I got the walls coloured as bright 
as the curtains, and bade her defiance in my 
heart the next time she came. 

Mrs. Sowerby came as usual. Her whole 
life was spent in visiting about every where, 
and putting people out of conceit with them- 
selves. 

She threw up her eyes and hands. * Well, 
T declare, Mr. Sebersides, you have done won- 
ders. ‘This is the real French white-—which 
by the way, my readers unlearned should 
know is yellow—*‘ But,’ continued this pesti- 
lent woman—‘don’t you think that these 








Worse and worse! here was twelve inuo- 
cent old arm-chairs, with yellow satin bot- 
toms and backs, murdered in cold blood, by 
four unfeeling French-white stone walls! But 
there is a remedy for all things but death. I 
forthwith procured a new set of chairs as yellow 
as custard, and snapt my fingers in triumph 
at Mrs. Sowerby the next time she came. 

But, alas! what areall the towering hopes 
of man! Dust, ashes, emptiness, nothing. 
Mrs. Sowerby was not yet satisfied. She 
thought the chairs beautiful. ‘But then, my 
dear friend,’ said she, aftera solemn and ap- 
palling pause—‘my dear friend, these bright 
yellow satin chairs HAVE KILLED THE PICTURE 
FRAMES.’ 

And so they had, as dead as Julius Cesar ; 
the picture frames looked like old lumber in 
the midst of all my improvements. There 
was no help for it, and away went the pictures 
to Messrs. Parker & Clover. In good time 
ihey came back, ‘ redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled.’ I was so satisfied now that 
there was nothing left in my parlour to be 
killed, that I could hardly sleep that night, so 
impatient was I to see Mrs. Sowerby. 

‘hat pestilent woman, when she came next 
day, lochied round in evident disappointment, 
but exclaimed with great appearance of cordi- 
ality, 

Well, now I declare, it’s all perfect; 
there is not a handsomer reom in town.’ 

Thank heaven! thought I—I have commit- 
ted no more murders. But I reckoned without 
my host. 1 was destined to go on murdering 
in spite of me. The spring was now comin 
on and the weather being mild, the folding 
doors had been thrown open between the front 
and back parlours. ‘This latter was furnished 
with green, somewhat faded I confess. I had 
heretofore considered it the sanctum sancto- 
rum of the establishment. It was only used 
on extraordinary occasions, such as Christ- 
mas and new-year days, when all the famil 
dined with me, bringing their little children 
with them to gormandize themselves sick. 
The room looked very well by itself; but, 
alas! the moment Mrs. Sowerby caught sight 
of it, her eye brightened—fatal omen ! 

‘Why, my dear Mr. Sobersides, what has 
got into your back parlour? It used to be so 
genteel and smart— Why, | beleive I’m losing 
my eyesight—the green carpet and curtains 
look quite yellow i think—O, I see it now— 
THE FRONT PARLOUR HAS KILLED THE BACK 
ONE!” 

The d—!!—here was another pretty piece 
of business. I must either keep the door shut 
all summer and be roasted, or be charged with 
killing a whole parlour, carpet, curtains, chairs, 
sofas, walls and all! 

It would be but a mere repetition to relate 
how this wicked woman again led me on from 
one murder to another. First the new carpet 


‘killed’? the curtains; then the new cartains 





bright coloured walls ‘ kina THE cHalns?’ 


‘killed’ the walls; the new painted walls 
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‘killed? the old satin chairs—and so by little 
and little all my honest old green furniture 
went the way of the honest old yellow. 

‘The spell is broke at last,’ cried I, rubbing 
my hands in ecstacy. Neither my front or 
back parlour can commit any more assassin- 
ations. Elated with the idea, | was waiting 
on Mrs. Sowerby to the front door, when sud- 
denly she stopped short at the foot of the old 
fashioned winding staircase, the carpet of 
which, 1 confess, was here and there infested 
with that modern abomination—a darn. It 
was moreover rather dingy and faded. 

‘Your back parlour HAS KILLED YOUR HALL,’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby. And so it had. Coming 
out of the. splendour of the former, the latter 
had the same effect on the beholder as a bad 
set of teeth in a fine face, or an old rusty iron 
grate ina fine room. 

I began to be desperate. I had been ac- 
cessory to so many cruel murders that my 
conscience became seared, and | went on, led 
by the wiles of this pestilent woman, to mur- 
der my way from the ground floor to the cock- 
Joft, without sparing a single soul. Nothing 
escaped but the garret, which having been 
for half a century the depository of all our 
broken or banished household gods, resembled 
Hogarth’s picture of the ‘End of the world,? 
and defied the arts of that misehievous woman, 
Mrs. Sowerby. 

My house was now fairly revolutionized, or 
rather reformed, after the old French mode, 
by a process of indiscriminate destruction. 

I did not, like Alexander, after having thus 
conquered one world, sigh for another to con- 
quer. I sat down to enjoy my victory under 
the shade of my laurels. But, alas! disap- 
pews ever follows at the heels of fruition. 

t is pleasant to dance until we come to pay 
the piper. By the time custom had familiar- 
ized me to my new glories, and they had 
become somewhat indifferent, bills came pour- 
ing in by dozens, and it was impossible to kill 
my duns as I had done my old furniture, except 
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long use, F felt rather sore and irritable. UWn- 
der the old regime’ it had always been a pleas- 
ure tome to hear a ring at the door, because: 
it was the signal for an agreeable visitor; but 
now it excited disagreeable apprehensions, 
and sounded like the knell of adun. In short 
{ grew crusty and fidgetty by degrees, inso- 
much that Mrs. Sowerby often exclaimed, 

‘Why what has come over you, Mr. Sober- 
sides? Why I declare somehow or other 
you don’t seem the same man you used to be F? 

I could have answered, ‘ the new Mr. Sober- 
sides has killed the old Mr. Sobersides.’? But 
I said nothing and only wished her up in the 
garret, among the old furniture. 

My system of reform produced another 
source of worrying. Hitherto my old furni- 
ture and myself had been so long acquainted, 
that [ could take all sorts of liberties with it. 
I could recline on the sofas of an evening ; or 
sit on one of the old chairs, and cross my legs 
on another, without the least ceremony. _ But 
now, forsooth! it is as much as IL dare to sit 
down upon one of my new acquaintance ; and 
as for a lounge on the sofa, which was the 
Cleopatra for which I would have lost the 
world; L should as soon think of taking a nap. 
in a fine lady’s sleeve. As to my little ranti- 
pole boys, who had hitherto. feared neither 
carpet, chair, or sofa, they have at length been 
schooled into such awe of fiuery that they 
walk about the parlour on tiptoe; sit on. the 
edge of a chair with trepidation, and contem- 
plate the sofas ata distance with the most 
profound veueration, as unapproachable divin- 
ities. To cap the climax of my system of 
reform, my easy-old shoe-friends, who came 
to see me without ceremony, because they felt 





coinfortable and welcome, have gradually be- 
‘come shy of my new chairs and sofas; and 
‘the last of them was the other evening fairly 
looked out of the house by a certain person, 
for spitting accidentally upon a new brass 
fender, that shone like the sun at noon-day. 

I might hope that in the course of time 


by paying them, a mode of destroying these) these evils would be mitigated by the furni- 
troublesome vermin not always convenient|ture growing old and sociable by degrees, but 
or agreeable. From the period of commencing | there is little prospect of this, because it is toa 
housekeeping until now, I had never asingle, fine for common use. The carpet is always 
occasion to put off the payment of a bill. [ protected by an old crumb cloth, full of holes 
prided myself on always paying ready money and stains; the sofa and chairs are in dingy 
tor every thing, and it was an honest pride. 1) cover-sluts, except on extraordinary occasions, 
can hardly express the mortification I felt at} andl fear they will last forever —at least lon- 
being now occasionally under the necessity ger than I shall. L sometimes solace myself 
of giving excuses instead of money. I had a| with the anticipation that my children may 
miserable invention at this sort of works of live long enough to sit on the sofa with impu- 
imagination, and sometimes, when more than| nity, and walk on the carpet without going on 
usually barren, I got into a passion, as people Uptoe. Pope 

often do when they don’t know what else to} There would be some consolation in the 
do. More than once | found myself suddenly | midst of these sore evils if L couid only blame. 
turning @ corner in a great hurry, or planting| my wite for all this. Many philosophers are 
myself before the window of a picture shop, ef opinion, that this single privilege of matri- 
studying it very attentively in order not to see| ony is more than equivalent toall the rubs 
certain persons, the very sight of whom is al |and disappointments of life ; and L have heard 
ways painful to people of nice sensibility. avery wise person affirm, that he would not 
Not being hardened to such like tritles by| mind being ruined at all, if he couldonly blame 
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his wife fer it. But I must do mine thejustice 
to say, that she combatted Mrs. Sowerby gal- 
lantly, and threw every obstacle in the way 
of my system of reform ; advocating the cause 
of every piece of old furniture with a zeal 
worthy of better success. I alone am to blame 
in having yielded to the temptations of that 
wicked woman, Mrs. Sowerby ; and as a man, 
who has ruined himseif by his own imprudence, 
is the better qualified for giving good advice, 
I have written this sketch of my history to 
caution all honest, sober, discreet people 
against commencing a system of reform in 
their household. Ler THEM BEWARE OF THE 
FIRST MURDER ! ‘a 





THE TRIPLE MARRIAGE. 
BY SAMUEL HAZZARD. 
(Continued,) 

Tt was the afternoon after Amy’s departure. 
Her mother sat alone and disconsolate. She 
had tortured herself alltday with fruitless con- 
jectures. She had retired om the preceding 
night, leaving Amy up; and whether her 
daughter had been in bed at all, she could not 
distinctly tell. Ifso, she might have risen in 
her sleep, as she sometimes did, and walked 
out into the dock. She might have been car- 
ried off by John Cheney, who, some months 

revious, had attempted to be rude with her, 
Bie knew not what to think; and her best 
friend, young Capt. Reave, was not athome to 
advise or comfort her, having gone to Newport 
the day previous. And her tears burst forth 
anew. ‘The door opened, and her husband, who 
had been absent fifteen months, entered. 

‘Oh, Bennet! Bennet!’ cried Mrs. How- 
land, hanging on his neck,‘ our child—our 
only one is lost!’ 

«I know it,’ said he, flinging his bundle on 
the tuble, and calmly seating himself. A few 
minutes after, a strange carriage, driven by a 
strange driver, rolled up to the door, from 
which alighted Amy ; and it departed as rap- 
id]y as it came. 

‘Joy !’ cried Amy, as she bounded into the 
room and embraced her mother ; ‘joy, mother! 
wish me joy!’ , 

‘Joy ¥’ said Mrs. Howland, erying and kis- 
sing her at the same time ; ‘joy! you naughty 
girl, for what? Where have you been P? 

‘Been? said Amy, smiling; ‘ why, I have 
been to be married !” 

« Married !’ exclaimed Mrs. Howland, lift- 
ing her hands and eyes in surprise, not unmixed 
with pleasure, as a conjecture as to the bride- 
groom’s identity stole upon her mind ; ‘ mar- 
ried ? it an’t possible !’ 

‘Yes mother,’ said Amy, kissing her again, 
‘I was married to Rodney Reave last night.’ 
She turned and met the withered scowl of her 
father. He had sat unobserved hitherto, with 
his chair leaning back, his hands folded on his 
knees, and his hat pulled over his eyes. But 


‘When Amy mentioned the name of her husband [ 
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* Married to Rodney Reave !’ he repeated, 
in @ voice whose very calmness chilled her 
blood. She approached him with fear and 
trembling, and put a paper in his hand. He 
read it aloud :—* This certifies that George 
Rodney Reave, Esq. and Amy Howland have 
this day been lawfully joined in marriage by 
me—Seth Williams.’ 

‘ Williams !’ said Amy, ‘ why, mother, Capt. 
Reave told me it was Mr. Hartshorn, the Bap- 
tist minister.’ 

‘ And Seth Williams,’ said her father bitter- 
YY. ‘is first mate of young Reave’s ship. 
‘They may splice folks together in this way at 
sea, but | tell you what, young woman, you 
might as well have been tied to Rodney Reavé 
with a ropeyarn, as with this bit of paper.’ 

‘And so she an’t married after all!’ cried 
her mother hysterically ; ‘she’s cheated—she’s 
ruined !? 

Amy stood pale as death, looking from one 
forens to the other, till fully comprehending 

er situation, she fell down in a swoon. 

* Bear her away, wife,’ said the immoveable 
Howland. The storms and suns of thirty 
years had battered the limbs, and bronzed the 
cheek of Bennet Howland. He had served 
under unlawful flags, and dipped his hands in 
crime. Misfortunes had soured his temper; 
intemperance had filched the keys from reason, 
the keeper of the passions, and opened their 
prison doors ; in their banded might they had 
swept his soul, as the Simoom sweeps the des- 
ert, and left behind a waste, over which brood- 
ed apathy ; yet washe not wholly lost. Across 
this solitude there still flitted the shadow ofa 
virtue. ‘There still lurked in his ruined heart 
a latent kindliness towards his chlid, which he 
concealed as carefully as if it were a weak- 
ness, and never suffered to be visible unless 
she were injured by other than himself. Then, 
indeed, the apple of his eye was touched, and 
redress or vengeance occupied all his thoughts. 
He rose with a determined air and step, and 
proceeded immediately to Capt. Reave’s, un- 
der whom he had formerly sailed. The old 
gentleman was enjoying his pipe and easy-chair, 
He listened to Bennet’s honest tale with short 
interjectional puffs, examined the certificate of 
Seth Williams, whose hand-writing he knew, 
and then fell to whistling his favorite tune— 
‘Rodney’s Victory’—his usual resourse when 
chafed or perplexed. 

‘A trifle—a mere trifle, Bennet,’ at length 
said he. 

Howland’s brow darkened. 

‘Poh, man! don’t be sulky,’ said the Cap- 
tain ; ‘go home now, and return hither with 
your wife and daughter at nine o’clock this 
evening.” When Bennet was gone, the old 
gentleman sent for Rodney’s steward, who was 
then in the kitchen. 

‘Has your master returned from Newport i? 
said the captain. 

‘ Yes sir; but he stays on board to-night, 





he raised his head. 
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* Step down then, and bid him be here to- 
night, precisely at a quarter-past nine; d’ye 
hear t 

* Ay, ay, sir.’ 

Sea law prevailed throughout the captain’s 
domestic establishment. ‘To speak was to be 
obeyed. 

It was nine o’clock in Capt. Reave's private 
parlour, or state-ruom, as he styled it. Pre- 
sent, the captain in his arm-chair, supported 
on either hand by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorn and 
Mr. Justice Loomis. A tap at the door—enter 
Bennet Howland, wife, and daughter. 

‘ Sit down, Bennet Howland,’ said the cap- 
tain ; ‘ sit down, madam—be seated. Bless 
me ! how the girl has grown? A tight little 
craft, eh Hartshorn ?” 

The parson smiles assent. 

* And bless me!’ continued the old seaman, 
* white, all white—flowers and ail ! Oh—ay— 
honey-moon on yet—second day wedding— 
eh, Amy?’ In this way the old gentleman wrig- 

led, whistled,and talked incessantly apparent- 
y to drown thought. He pulied out his watch 
impatiently. ‘1 wish it were midnight,’ mut- 
tered he. A footstep was heard in the passage, 
and he rose, with an air of mingled dignity 
and nonchalance, to meet his son. 

‘Your servant, Capt. Reave,’ said: the old 


* Can it be that this fellow has been to sea ?’ 
cried the indignant old tar. * Was there ever 
such a ground shark ?—to cheat an honest 
girl in this way fora little paltry change! 

‘hy didn’t you show your true colours, you 
fresh water pirate? then if you had carried 
her, it had all been fair play. But tolie, even 
to a ——, to perjure ycurself—out of my sight, 
you rascal, and use what God has sent you, or 

y the great Rodney, the money you have 
been so afraid of losing shall never be yours.’ 

Rodney’s humiliation was deep, and he de- 
served it. He loved Amy as his eyes; he 
knew that she would never consent to be his, 
but as the gift of holy church, and he had not 
the moral intrepidity either to forego his pas- 
sion, Or to brave the consequences of his father’s 
anger. He accordingly took the course he 
did, that he might have a way of escape if the 
matter came to his father’s knowledge; well 
knowing that the old gentleman’s notions of 
gallantry belonged to the accommodating 
creed of the sea, and that neither Amy nor 
her mother could read writing. To adopt 
this method had cost him a hard conflict; 
but then he resolved todo justice to Amy at 
some future day. 

True love covers a multitude of sins in 
its beloved. ‘ Many waters cannot quench 
it, nor floods drown.’ Pure as the tire of hea- 





gentleman, facing Rodney as he entered; ‘1 
understand you was married last night, sir 5) 
and, you ungrateful rascal, you hadn’t the 
manners to invite your old father. Now, I 
have always wanted to be present at your 
wedding, so, to punish you and please myself, | 
we'll have the whole over again—and here we. 
all are ready,’ 

The astonished youth suffered himself to be’ 
led up to Amy Howland, and her hand put) 
into his; answered mechanically, and in the 
affirmative,certain questions proposed by Mr. 
Hartshorn ; and before he recovered his self- 
possession, himself and Amy were pronounced 
by this gentleman ‘ lawful man and wife.’ 

‘ There it is, Bennet!’ cried the captain, 
handing him the parson’s certificate ; there it 
is, Strong as chain cable. Hartshorn’s note is 
better than Seth William’s, eh !’ 

Tears—ay, tears rushed into Howland’s eyes 
as he took the invaluable paper, and tried to 
thank his benefactor. 

The captain turned to his son with his 
sternest look :—‘ lawful man and wife—mark 
me, Capt. Reave.’ 

The humbled youth threw himself at his 
father’s feet. ‘It was the darling wish of my 
heart,’ said he; ‘I should have asked your 
consent, but thought you would never have 
given it, and’— 

‘Nor would I,.you rascal,’ said his father, 
indignantly ; ‘1 would have seen you both at 
the bottom of the Red Sea first. But what 
else—let’s hear ! 

‘And I knew that disinheritance and your 
displeasure would be the consequence, if | 
married her without.’ 





ven’s altar, it consumes all the heart’s dross, 
and would not ask or take a favour which virtue 
would blush to offer or to grant. Such should 
have been the loveof Rodney; such was the 
loveofAmy Reave. She forgave her repentant 
husband; and years of bliss opened in brilliant 
perspective belere her. But whatlanguage can 
describe the dismay, the horror, the rage of 
Mrs. Benjamin Reave on learning these events ! 
She had retired very early the evening of the 
marriage, and knew nothing of the matter till 
the breakfast hour the next morning, when her 
husband, with a most mischievous gravity, pre- 
sented to her her daaghter-in-law. She stood 
a moment utterly incredulous, till, gathering 
from the meek obeisance of Amy, and the con- 
fused looks of Rodney, that it was no joke, she 
uttered an exclamation which we must not 
record, and bounced out ofthe room. ‘The old 
gentleman laughed heartly, and bade Amy take 
courage and not mind his wife. 

They met again at tea. Mrs. Reave looked 
despairingly in her husband’s now serious and 
determined face, for some hope or remedy. 
There was not a vestige of either there. ‘The 
destruction of her darlingscheme almost broke 
her heart. But another thought soon sprung 
from its ashes—a thought—a hope, which, 
under the greatest discou:agements, will tarry 
longer in some bosoms, and wait more patiently 
than any other—the hope of vengeance---She 
cherished, she pampered it; she gave it her 
whole heart. 

A twelve-month passed, and Capt. Benjamin 
Reave, the eccentric, the just,the lamented, was 
gathered tohis fathers. Another, Bennet How- 
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laud, had fonnd a watery grave, and his wife 
was buried far from her father’s land. During 
the first eighteen months of this period, Rodney 
Reave had remained at home, and abandoned 
himself to the full enjoyment of domestic bliss. 
But now, the prospects of the Baltic trade were 
so flattering, that he felt it his duty to try the 
sea once more. He accordingly bought a fine 
ship and set sail, leaving his wife with his md 
ther, who had, long since, to all appearance, 
become reconciled to his match. Now it was 
that the spirit of vengeance, which had so long 
Jain dormant, like a coiled serpent, in the bosom 
of Mrs. Reave, awoke in all its pristine vigor, 
and craved‘adeed todo.’ She looked around, 
and chuckled at her advantages. The foul 
fiend himself could not have wished better 
vantage ground or have set to work with more 
deliberation. Amy had to receive from her, at 
second hand, the contents of all her husband’s 
letters; for, till this hour, the poor girl had no 
occasion for reading writing. But to whata most 
yearning wish did the receipt of her first letter 
give birth! How eagerly did she break it open, 
and, with the feeling of the dumb when makin 
a vain effort to speak, regard it? With what a 
Jook did she run to her mother with her dumb 
messenger of love! How fondly did she hang 
upon her lips while reading it, and make her 
repeat every word of endearment it contained ! 
and yet, alter all, but half satisfied, she took 
the letter from her mother’s hand, and ran wist- 
fully over its mystic characters, as if the spirit 
of their meaning were still hidden, and could 
be detected only by her eye of love. How 
much more could she have made of each word, 
traced by his loved hand, could she have seen, 
as it were, the sense. But the scales were on 
her eyes, and she felt as if her heart would 
burst. 

‘Mother,’ she cried, with an imploring voice, 
and a face bathed in tears, ‘teach me to write.’ 

But the heartless old woman laughed at 
— A married woman going to school—re- 
ally !” 

Dnsther, and another came. ‘Ha—ha— 
ha!’ said the old lady, stopping short in her 
reatling, ‘here is something which I must not 
read to you. But never mind, child; it is an 
old proverb, you know—“ Sailors find a wife 
ib every port.’ ” 

Amy smiled a sickly smile, which sat upon 
her lips as in mockery of her pale face; and 
the old ras repeated her ‘ ha—ha,’ rose and 
left her to her own reflections. And such re- 
fiections! so new to her innocent mind—so 
harassing. ‘The smile passed away like sun 
tints from the cloud, but the paleness remained. 

There were numerous little imprudencies 
of which one of Amy's neglected education 
would unconsciously be guilty. ‘These were 
*setin a note book’—‘ conned by rote, and 
and made the subject of long despatches to 
her husband, with a commentary of blind hints 
and pointless innuendos, such as— I told you 
bo,’—* Saifors’ wives,’ &c, which, while they 





fixed no definite charge, distracted his mind, 
and gave birth to th2 worst suspicions. Amy’s 
health visibly declined; and a Mr. Richards, 
an intimate friend and neighbor, was in the 
habit of giving her and her mother short drives 
into the country, for the benefit of the air ; and 
sometimes Amy, with the eld lady’s tacit ap- 


proval, would go alone with him. 
(Concluded in our next ) 


WUSCBLLANBOUSs 


From the New England Review. 
WINTER. 

Hast thou come again—our old, our good 
old kind-hearted friend of lang syne? Well, 
old gentleman, here is a hand for thee toshake, 
and we greet thee lovingly with right good will. 
Blessings on that frosty head and blue nose of 
thine ? they are the same as when we hailed 
them welcome in the days of our boyhood. 
Aye, Winter was Winter then—and the light 
of thy venerable countenance carried joy to 
every heart. 

‘They say thou art growing melancholy, old 
neighbour; that thine eyes overflow with 
rheum, and that thy hand is freezing cold. 
Shame on them! ‘Those are tears of joy ; and, 
if thy hand smacks somewhat of the icicle, let 
thine enemies shake it till their blood tingles 
again in their veins. Melancholy! Thou art 
the veriest wag of the whole family: the grand 
marshal of fun and frolic: the annointed prince 
of light hearts and heels. Melancholy! Bac- 
chus were a Dutchman to thee. Cold! Let 
them build a fire for thee—thou art not sucha 
fool as to laugh without a fire. Let them 
welcome thee—an old-fashioned wit—in the 
old-fashioned way—and our word for it, the 
very roof-tree will shake with thy good-natured 
mirth. Cold! Pile on the wood—bring forth 
the ruddy tankard of October—the fragrant 
basket of greepings—the broad bowl of shell- 
barks, on, see if Summer, in all her glory, can 
dispense life and heat like thee. See if even 
the miser’s flinty heart does not begin to warm 
at thy approach. Draw out the fiddle— 
marshall your ranks—young and old—fathers, 
mothers, aunts, cousins—the whole of you? 
Now, there! is it acold, melancholy, rheumatic 
old cynic, that sets such lively spirits in 
motion? No, our old friend: it is too common 
that benefactors are belied; and they belie 
thee most foully—they do indeed. Would 
that thy detractors could boast of garments as 
spotless, and hearts as free and warm as thine, 

Come thou dwellerin the stormy caves of the 
North! Come from thy mountain home! Glad 
hearts are waiting to hear thy hoarse voice in 
the sky. ‘Touch the hills—spread thy mantle 
in the valleys. ‘The merry bells are impatient 
to ring forth the joys of thy appearing. The 
virgin has prepared the best room, and her heart 
sits lightly on its throne—for thou hast pro- 
mised her alover at thy coming. Speak to the 
waters! The skaiter’s shout shall answer thee, 
as his iron heel thrills along the glittering chrys- 
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become networks of burnished silver, sprinkled 
with diamonds. Spring has wrought no en- 
_chantment so beautiful as thine. —The architect 
gazes with awe upon the temples thou hast 
builded in the Northern seas, and the lover of 
beauty stops to admire thy cunning work, 
where thou art busy with the snowwreath. 
Come, thou harbinger of the dance and song— 
we love thy hoary locks, for they mind us of 
youth, and love, and joy. It is meet thou 
shouldst be reverenced, for thou bearest age 
without its austerity, and art venerable, with- 
‘out being unsociable and unhappy. 





More Light.—A jolly sweep, who had been 
keeping up Thanksgiving, pretty snugly and 
partaking rather freely of the ‘ creature com- 
fort,’ which rendered his opticks somewhat 
cloudy, and his head being more spirited than 
his pedestals, it was with some difficulty that 
he navigated his way home in the evening; he 
however made a‘ home thrust,’ and mistaking 
a large slough in the street for the cross walk, 
soon found himself wallowing in it—after 
having extricated himself,he thus solilloquized : 
* How berry true massa Troop’s proclamation 
Sarmon cum to pass ; dat man’s wisdom be but 
a sma!l light shinin about de steps, showin de 
tin dat be near off, while de mud holes close 
by be bidden in de dark, and therefore let a 
poor nigger fall in ’em "fore he tink.’ 





Juvenile Magnanimity.—A lad was recently 
called before the police court, for throwing a 
stone which struck alittle girl in the eye—the 
respectability ef the parties excited consider- 
able interest, and drew many persons to hear 
the examination. The boy was bound to ap- 


tal. Breathe on the forest boughs! The twigs} 





in the same strain to any question le might puf. 
He did so. The knives and forks passed off 
very well. The next question—* Where is that 
large Cheshire Cheese, boy ?’—* Gone ashure 
to be ground, sir,’ was the answer. 


‘ What dat you pick up dare, Sambo? 
‘ Dollar Pompey.’ ‘ Well just leff im dowa 
agin, l only put ’im dare to try you. 




















RURAL REPOSLLROERY. 


SATURDAY JANUARY 29, 1831. 

The Mentor, and Youth's Instructive Companion.~- 
We have just received the first number of this periodica!. 
It is to be published semi-monthly, in the city of New- 
York, by S. Wild, Editor and proprietor, at One Dollar 
perannum. Judging from what little we have seen 
from the pen of Mr. Wild, we consider him eminently 
qualified for the pleasing, though arduous task he has 
undertaken; 
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* To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot— 

T'o pour the fresh instruction o'er the wind.’ 
For the Mentor is calculated not only to please the 
fancy, but to convey instruction to the mind of youth; 
and withal, as the number before us evinces, not only to 
win their attention for the moment, but to produce ig 
their minds the salutary habit of reflecting upon what 
they read. UF A specimen of the above work may be 
seen at this office. 





The New-York Amulet.—This paper has passed inte 
the hauds of Mr. Wild, editor of the Mentor,’ by whom 
it is to be hereafter conducted, 





SUMMARY. 

The second volume of Moore's Byron has benn received by the 
Harpersof New-York, and will be issued froin the press immediatals. 

Washington Irving has taken out a copy-right at New-York, for 
his new work, the ‘ Voyages of the Companions of Columbus.’ Ix 
may soon be expected from the press. 

Proposa's have been issued by Clement Robins, for publishing e 
monthly periodical, called the * Vampiresof New-York.’ Itisintené- 
ed to contain a full account of the gambling housesin that city, cog 





pear before the municipal court, and Col. M 
was engaged ds his counsel.—Soon after the 
examination another boy, about 12 years of 
age, called upon the counsellor aforesaid, and 
asked, ‘Sir, are you engaged to defend 
——?’* Yes, I am; why do you ask?’ To 
which the little fellow replied, with honesty 
worthy of his immortal grand-father, ‘ because, 
Sir, I threw the stone, and cannot suffer a com- 
rade to be punished for a crime of my own 
commission. —* Well dene—you are a fine 
boy; what is your name ?? ‘My name is—— 
‘ Weil,’ said the counsellor, admirin 

the noble heartedness of the lad, * will you tel 

the County Attorney that you committed the 
act?? ‘Yes, sir,’ said he, and immediately 
went to Col. Austin’s office for that purpose.— 
The friends of the injured irl, on learning 
these particulars, declined taking any further 
steps in the premises.— Commentator. 
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A vain fellow, who commanded a small ves- 
sel, but who tried to appear greater than the 
captain ofa first rate man of war, told his cabin 
boy one day, that when he asked for the silver 
handled knives and forks, he must tell him they 
have gone on shore to be ground ; and answer 


of their transactions for the last four years, and the names of those 
who have suffered by them. The persons who are imterested ju 
| getting up the publication, are said to be those who have been ruined 
by gambling establishments. 

The Malte-Brun School Geography —Thia little ¢ phy, by 
Samuel G. Goodrich, of Poston, is oneofthe very best Behocl book 
that has fallen under our observation in a long time. It contains 
between three and four hundred pages, and to render it more at- 
tractive to the juvenile learner, it has been illustrated by numerous 
original engravings, and ie accompanied by an atlas of uimeteer 
maps, charts and tables. Mr. Goudrich, the author, is acquiring 

reat credit by his lubors in the department ofelementary knuwledge. 
The book is published by H. & F J. Huntington, Hurtfurd; end 
Collings & Hannay, New-York —N. Y. Spectator. 





MARRIED, 

In Ghent, on Sunday the ltth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sta of 
Stuyvesant, Mr. Ma:k Harrison to Miss Johuaneh O’Connel, both 
of the town of Ghent 

At Hillsdale, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Trucsdail, Mr. Jeffer- 
son B. Bingham, to Miss Hannah Richmond, 

At Ancram, on the 2th inst by the Rev. Mr. Vedder, Mr. Stre- 
ver Tanner, to Miss Esther Silvernail. 

At Athens, Greene county, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Prentice, Mr. John Clow, to Mise Millicent Leffingwell. 

At Vergennes, Vi. on the 13th inet. by the Rev. Mr Lovell), 
Edwin W. Hopkins, M. D.to Mise Julia H. daughter of Beidea 
Seymuur, Esq. 





DIED, 

At Litchfi-lé, Mrs. Lucretia Bolles, aged 29, wife of Mr. Ebene 
zer Bolies. 

At Ciaverack, on the Ith inst., after along and severe ill 
which she bore with christian fortitude, Miss Aiida youngest daugh- 
ier of John Dickie, esq., aged 16 years, F 

At Upper Redhvok, on the 11th inst., after a short Uinese, Mra. 
“hristina J. E. Kuickerbacker, aged 22 years, wife of Doct. Knick- 
erbacker and duughter of Mr. Nicholas Ten Broeck, of this city 

At Livingsion, on the Ist iast. Harmen Thorn Livingston, sua of 
Moncrief Livingstun, aged 2 years 3 months aud 2 days 

At his resideuce, ih Muflling township, Pa. Wiliam Denciag, in 
the Mth gear of his age. 
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With m@uldering benes the deeps are whitg 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright. 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-hoy’s curls of gold ; 
And the gods of ocean have frown’d to see 
The mariner’s bed in their balls of glee. 

Hath earth no graves, that ye toil to spread 
The boundless sea for the thronging dead ? 
Ye build, ye build, but ye enter not in! 

Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d in their sin: 
From the land of promise ye fade and die. 





From the Lady's Book. 
WINTER. 

I come, I come, for the year is old ; 
The fields have doffed their mantle of gold, 
And tilting Gown from the shaking tree, 
The blushing leat falls whiriingly. 
Droops to old Ocean the weary Sun. 
Ere the Jast of his radiant course is run; 
And the early shadows of evening gray 
Close the bright round of the shorten'd day. 
I come, with my snow-flake, spotless white, 
With my frosty chain for the waters bright, 
With my pendants of diamond for bush and tree, 
And the cricket chirping so cheerily. 
T come with the shout of the festive throng, 
With the merry tale and the christmass song, 
With the laugh of the young as the stocking pours 
‘Phe torrent rich of its sugar d stores. 
I peep through the pane at the blazing hearth, 
At the smile of age, at childhood’s mirth; 
At the crowing babe, the applauding sire, 
The steaming urn and the cheerful fire— 
At the blushing maid and the happy swain, 
Seated apart from the merry scene, 
While soft as the coo of the amorous dove, 
Their whispered breathings tell of love, 
I come with my mantle of feath’ry snow, 
And breathe on the chilly pane as I go, 
Till ruined tower and icy tree 
On the frosted windows tell of me. 
But the whole of my fairy work is done, 
When from the bright chariot, the blessed Sun 
Casts his warm glances on rill and brae, 
Till the gladsome waters burst away. 
Then buds the young leaflet, the gay birds sing, 
jarth dons her green mantle to welcome spring 
Young Zephyr on flowery sweets reposes, 
And wild bees sport mid the new-born roses, 





Prom the Connecticut Mirror. 
THE CORAL INSECTS. 

Toil on, toil on, ye ephemeral train, 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main : 
Toil on—for the wisdom of man ye mock 
With your sand-bas’d structures, and domes of rock 
Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave— 
You’re a puny race thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear. 


Ve bind the deep with your secret zone; 

The ocean is seal’d, and the surge a stone: 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavements spring, 
Like the terrac’d pride of Assyria’s king — 

The turf looks green where the breakers roll’d : 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the ring of gold— 

The sea-snatch'd isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been, 


But why do ye plant ‘neath the billows dark 

The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 

There are snares enough on the tented ficld— 

Mid the blossom’d sweets that the valleys yield, 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up— 
‘There's a poison drop in man’s brightest cup— 
‘Phere are foes that watch for his cradle breath 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 


Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye— 

As the sires of Egypt's pyramid, 

There noteless bones in oblivion hid, 

Ye sleep unmask‘d mid the desolate main, 

While the wonder and pride of your works remain. Eh 





‘WHAT IS CHARITY ?’ 
Tis not to pause, when at my doors, 
A shivering brother stands ; 
To ask the cause, that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


’Tis not to spurn that brother's prayer, 
For faults he once had done: 

*Tis not to leave him in despair, 
And say that I have none. 

The voiee of Cuarirty is kind— 
She thinketh nothing wrong ; 
Toevery fault she seemeth blind, 

Nor vaunteth with her tongues 
In penitence she placeth faith— 
Hope smileth at her door; 
Believeth first—then softly saith, 
Go, brother, sin no more ! 


 DNTEMAS. 
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Answer tothe puzzLes in our last, 


Pozz_LE 1.—In-temperance. 
PuzzLx 11.—Schuylkill. 


NEW PUZZLES: 
I, 


Two fifths of the prophet of whom we are told, 
Led Israel the chosen from Egypt of old : 
A coin of small value, then take if you please; 
And from it the two leading letters erase ; 
Two-thirds of a colour, translucid and clear, 
Two-thirds of a nectar by Briton’s held dear : 
These all when combined together » stand 
For a city—controlled by old England. 

II. 


What comes to the table that is always cut and 
never eat? 
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JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. STODDARD, 


Tho Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 183]—The Water Witch 
or the Skiinmer of the Seas, by Cooper—Peu! Clifford and Falkland, 
by the Author of Pelham—De L’Orne, by the Author of Richelieu 
and Darnley—The Family Library, containing the History of the 
Jews, Life of Buonaparte, &c.—Also, the following 


WaAW SCOWUOOL BOOKS, 


Malte Bruno's School Geography and Atlas, National Preceptor, 
Child’s Manual, Petor Parley’s Method of telling about Geography, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic and Sequel.—Also, 


Garden Seeds and Herbs, &c. 


Put up by the United Society at New-Lebanop. 
no 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One Dollar por 
anuum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B. STODDARD, 
at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, No. 135, 
Corner of Warren and Third Streets, Hudson, N. ¥.—where 
communications may be left,or transmitted through the post office. 

pr All Orders and Conmanicationms must be pust paid to receive 
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